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A-BIRDING AMONG THE NEW JERSEY PINES. 


CHRESWELL J. HUNT. 


It was on the morning of May thirty-first, 1905, that three 
of us started from Medford, N. J., with horse, wagon and 
camp equipage for a trip through the New Jersey pine barrens. 

Medford is situated at the edge of the pine barren region. 
This part of the pine barrens lying in Burlington and Ocean 
counties is one of the wildest sections to be found in the eastern 
states. Cranberry raising is about the only industry and 
the few houses to be seen are to be found in the vicinity 
of the cranberry bogs, but they are indeed few and very far 
between. Charcoal burning was carried on in some places but 
this now seems to be mostly obsolete. A person lost in this 
section may wander about for days without meeting a trace of 
civilization. The roads are rarely used and are nothing 
more than mere sand trails through the woods. Before the 
advent of the seashcre railroads these roads were the only 
means of reaching the coast and now the ruins of one time 
prosperous inns may be seen. In fact almost all the oysters 
used in Philadelphia were at one time hauled over the Chats- 
worth-Tuckerton road. We traveled this road for a number of 
miles, and when returning over it two days later our old whee! 
tracks were vet to be seen, nothing else having traversed it in 
the meantime. 

From Medford cur route lay nearly southeast through the 
wildest part of the barrens. Here are extensive forests of 
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pitch pines (Pinus rigida), interspersed here and there with 
cedar swamps. ‘These swamps are an almost impenetrable 
tangle of white cedar, red maple, pepper bush, magnolia and 
holly. Here is to be found the greatest number of birds 
though they are never wanting among the pines, and although 
not plentiful as species they are numerous as individuals. 
The water of the streams is of a dark color, stained from the 
decaying vegetation. 

Along the roadsides waved the feathery plumes of the tur- 
key-beard, and the mountain and sheep laurels were rich with 
bloom. At the edges of the swamps grew the pitcher plant, 
. and that other interesting insect eater, the little sun-dew, car- 
peted the ground in damp places. 

After leaving Medford we passed through Bear swamp. 
Here the apologetic song of the Blue-winged Warbler greeted 
us and Scarlet Tanagers, Wood Thrushes, Tufted Titmice and 
Red-eyed Vireos were numerous. These species grew more 
and more scarce as we got deeper into the barrens. 

In the pine wcods the Pine Warbler was the most abundart 
species while Wood Pewees, Carolina Chickadees, Kingbirds, 
Crows, Turkey Vultures, Downy Woodpeckers and an occas- 
sional Flicker were to be seen. In the lower growths (mostly 
scrub oaks and huckle-berry bushes) Chewinks, Oven-birds 
and Priarie Warblers were abundant. We camped the first 
night at Speedwell. This oasis in the desert, consisting of 
a half dozen buildings (now all unoccupied) and a couple of 
fenced in fields, owes its origin to the existence of the iron 
ore which was, at one time, extracted from the nearby bog. 
Here we found Barn Swallows, Orchard Orioles, Indigobirds 
and Purple Martins. In the neighboring cedar swamp were 
White-eyed Vireos, Wood Thrushes, Carolina Chickadees and 
Maryland Yellow-throats. 

From the cedars hung great festoons of the Usnea moss and 
here the Parula Warblers are to be found although we saw 
none. The Great Horned Owl also finds here a congenial 


home. 
All evening long and in the early morning the Whip-poor- 
wills kept up such a din as to make sleep well nigh impossible, 
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and in spite of the earliness of the season the mosquitoes were 
rather troublesome. 

On the second day we crossed what is known as the 
“Plains.” As far as one can see is nothing but a stunted forest 
of miniature pitch pines and scrub oaks only three feet high. 
Here Brown Thrashers and Maryland Yellow-throats were 
abundant as also were Chewinks, Field Sparrows and Prairie 
Warblers. -It is interesting to note that the Maryland Yellow- 
throat, that little bird which we always associate with the vi- 
cinity of water, should be so much at home here miles from the 
nearest water course. One actually wonders where these 
birds find enough water to drink. I had asked this question 
when my friend pointed to a dead leaf lying upon the ground 
filled with water from the last rain. Did this solve the prob- 
lem? 

It was on these “plains” that the Heath Hen, now extinct 
but for a few found upon the island of Martha’s Vineyard, 
once abounded. 

At the end of the second day we reached Staffords Forge, 
a little settlement some three miles north of West Creek. We 
had traveled twenty-two miles that day and had not seen a 
trace of civilization. We spent June second at Stafford’s 
Forge. We were now within four miles of the coast marshes 
and here we met old friends in the Robin, Bluebird, Barn Swal- 
low, Chimney Swift, Bob-white and Red-winged Blackbird, 
while Purple Martins and Whip-poor-wills were abundant. 

Along the Westecunk Creek were large cranberry bogs. 
Here we saw several Green Herons and in the woods at the 
head ofthe begs the Bald Eagle still nests. 

The next two days were spent in the homeward journey 
arriving at Medford about noon of June fourth. A Ruffed 
Grouse being the only species seen that we had not previously 
listed. 

We had practically crossed the state and felt*well repaid for 
our eighty-four mile trip. 
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ADDITIONS AND ADDITIONAL DATA TO A PRE- 
LIMINARY LIST OF THE LAND BIRDS OF 
SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN. 


BY BRADSHAW H. SWALES. 


In the Bulletin of the Michigan Ornithological Club, Vol. IV., 
1903, pp. 14-17, 35-40, Vol. V., pp. 37-43, I published a prelim- 
inary list of the land birds of Southeastern Michigan. Since the 
time of issuing the last installment (May, 1903) I am able 
to add three species to this list, namely; Falco peregrinus 
anatum, Compsothlypis americana usnee, and Geothlypis 
agilis. I have also been able to verify by the taking of speci- 
mens, seven species: Empidonaxy flaviventris, Helminthophila 
celata, Dendrsica tigrina, Icteria virens, Wilsonia pusilla, and 
Cisothoris stellaris. This raises the number of species that are 
now known to have actually been taken in this section (Land 
Birds) to 165. Of this number, four,Meleagris gallopau) sil- 
vestris, Ectopistes migratorius, Ceophlaus pileatus, and Corvus 
corax principalis are without doubt extinct. 


ADDITIONS. 


Falco perégrinus anatum—Duck Hawk. 

Two specimens taken, a female shot March 25, 1904, by A. 
B. Schroder on the outskirts of Detroit, (Blain, Bull. Mich., 
Ornith. Club, V, 54): a male taken October 6, 1904, on the 
Detroit river near Pt. Moulle, and sent to L. J. Eppinger. 
taxidermist, in whose studio I examined it. Some twenty 
years ago this species was given as occurring at the St. Claire 
Flats by Saunders and Morden, (Can. Sportsman and Nat.. 
II, 183-7). » 

Compsothlypis americana usnce.—Northern Parula War- 
bler. 

As recorded by me in the Auk, 1905, 84, the first specimen 
of this species that was known to have been taken here was 
secured by J. Claire Wood, September 25, 1904. This bird 
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was sent to Dr. 'C. W. Richmond and returned labeled C. a. 
usnez, not C. a. ramalinze as stated by Mr. Wood in Auk, 
1905, 212. 

Until otherwise classified by competent authority the spe- 
cies should remain as recorded, usnez. .On May 7, 1905, P. 
A. Taverner and I met with a male in Bronnstown Township, 
Wayne County on the Huron river banks. I saw a late male 
October 14, in Greenfield Township. It occurs here without 
doubt in some numbers during the spring and fall migrations. 

Geothlypis agilis—Conmnecticut Warbler. 

P. A. Taverner secured the first bird known to have been 
taken here on September 18, 1904, at Palmer Park, Greenfield 
Township, Wayne County,—a female. On October 6, 1904, 
in Ecorse Township, while collecting with J. C. Wood, he 
secured an immature bird (Auk, 1905, 217). The present 
vear (1905) on May 22, Mr. Taverner obtained an adult male 
in Clay Township, St. Clair County. On May 14th we met 
with two on Pt. Pelee, Essex County, Ontario, and several 
during our September visit. J secured a female, October 8th, 
in Garfield Township. Evidently agilis is a regular migrant 
here both spring and fall in limited numbers. 


ADDENDA, 


13. Buteo platypterus—Broad-winged Hawk. 

To any statement in the former list, that this species un- 
doubtedly breeds here, I can add the somewhat belated record 
of a nest, eggs and female taken by myself April 29, 1893, at 
Highland Park, Wayne County (Bull. Mich. O. Club, 1904, 
69). I have no knowledge of any other breeding records for 
the section by local oologists, although the bird without doubt 
breeds here in limited numbers. 

20. Strix pratincola——American Barn Owl. 

To the two prior records given, the following are all that are 
now available : : 

(1) October 8, 1898, one taken by Abraham Sheffield near 
Northville (Purdy, Auk, 1899, 77). 

(2) A female taken in the marshes of the lower Detroit 
river, in the possession of Chas. Campion (Blain, Auk, 1902, 
210). 


2 
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(3) October 29, 1901. A male taken at Pt. Mouelle, Wayne 
Co. (Blain, Auk, 1902, 210). 

(4) Sept.:18, 1904. A male taken near South Lyons, Oak- 
land Co. (Blain, Bull. Mich. Ornith. Club, 1904, 91). 

35. Melanerpes carolinus.—Red-bellied Woodpecker. 

Jas. B. Purdy, the veteran ornithologist of Plymouth, writes 
me that when the timber was abundant at Plymouth this spe- 
cies was quite common during the entire fall, winter, and 
spring. But as the country has been deforested the bird is 
now very rare. On April 26, 1889, he discovered a pair nesting 
in a beech near Plymouth, the nest containing five eggs, which 
are in his collection. According to Jerome Trombley, a few 
formerly wintered in Monroe county, which is the next county 
south of Wayne. (Butler, Birds of Ind., 843). My exper- 
ience with this species is that I have never either personally 
seen or examined a bird during the summer, or winter; and 
of late years, even during the migrations the bird has become 
very rare and constant search has failed to reveal but one or 
two individuals each season. 

46. Empidonax flaviventris—Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 

P. A. Taverner observed one bird May 7, 1904, in Grosse 
Pt. Tp., but owing to his recent arrival in Michigan, was un- 
willing to stand for the record until further data was secured. 
On May 23, 1905, he secured a male in Greenfield Tp., which 
I believe is the first bird of the species actually taken here. 
The present fall (August 27) in Farmington Tp., Oakland 
Co., we met with a female. Undoubtedly a not uncommon mi- 
grant, as we found it common on the Point Pelee, Ont., dur- 
ing September. 

63. Carpodacus purpureus.——Purple Finch. 

Unusually abundant during October, 1904, both in Wayne 
and Southern Genesee Counties. I met with it in numbers 
in each piece of woodland visited on October 23, near Atlas. 

64. Loxia curvirostra minor—American Crossbill. 

To my former meager notes on this species I can add the 
following data: On November 22, 1903, Walter C. Wood met 
with a small flock on Grosse Isle, Wayne Co. I carefully 
searched the island for these birds on December 13th, 1903, 
but was unsuccessful. On November 16, 1903, Jas. B. Purdy 
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secured three at Plymouth. I heard of none during the past 
winter, 1904-1905. 


65. Loxia leucoptera—White-winged Crossbill. 
See Auk, 1904, p. 281. 


72. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna.—Savanna_ Spar- 
row. 

As recorded by Taverner (Auk, 1905, 89) we found a small 
colony breeding in Clay Tp., southern St. Clair Co., June 18. 
1904. We visited this colony at different times during the 
summer, as I had no prior knowledge of the breeding of this 
species in this section. During 1905, on June 10th, Mr. W. 
FE. Saunders and I found the birds well distributed in the 
higher parts of the -wet meadows bordering Lake St. Clair 
in Essex Co., Ontario, which is almost directly across the lake 
from the Clay Tp. region. 

74. Ammodramus henslowt.—Henslow’s Sparrow. 


To my former notes in Auk, 1905, 83, I can add the follow- 
ing: During 1905, the first birds were noted April 50, in 
Clay Tp., St. Clair Co. On May 3d, Mr. Taverner heard one 
singing in Greenfield Tp., Wayne Co. On May 21 he located 
a small colony in southern St. Clair Co. in a different locality 
from that of last year. See J. C. Wood, Auk, 1905, 416. On 
June 10 Mr. W. E. Saunders and I found the species present 
in three separate localities on the Canada side of Lake St. 
Clair, in Essex Co., Ontario. Here are extensive tracts of 
wet grassy meadows, weed grown, on the higher portions of 
which hens/owi is at home. In the limited amount of time at 
our disposal we were unable to locate any nests despite careful 
search by Mr. Saunders. The steady rain which fell through- 
out the day added greatly to our troubles. This sparrow evi- 
dently is well distributed in small colonies along both sides of 
Lake St. Clair, and also in a few suitable sections in Wayne Co. 

73. Coturniculus savannarum — passerinus.—Grasshopper 

Sparrow. 


Careful search has revealed this sparrow in a number of 
localities in Wayne, Oakland, Genesee and St. Clair Counties. 
In 1903 the first were noted May 9th, in 1904, on May 14th, 
and in 1905, May 3d. To date I have found the species only 
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in small numbers—several pairs at most, and extremely local, 
in its distribution. 


84. Melospiza lincolni.—Lincoln’s Sparrow. 

This species appears to be a regular migrant here in some 
numbers, more abundant in fall. I first met with it on May 
14, 1904, in Greenfield Tp., where Taverner secured a male. 
On May 21 another bird was secured. During the fall we 
found the species well represented cn October 2d and 9th in 
Greenfield Tp., Wayne Co. These birds were in company of 
vast numbers of White-throated, Swamp, and Song Sparrows 
in an extensive stretch of mixed fields, and brushland thickly 
overgrown with dense growth of various weeds, and bushes. 
Owing to the constant flushing of the other sparrows it was 
extremely difficult to follow the Lincolns when found, as they 
were shy and hard to flush the second time. The present fall 
I met with the birds first on October Ist, and, despite careful 
search, neither Taverner or I could find any after October 5th, 
when I secured two birds. 

85. Melospisa georgiana.—Swamp Sparrow. 

During the last two years I have found this an abundant 
species from May 15th to October 16th. Much more so during 
the migrations. I have found breeding at the St. Clair Flats 
and in southern Genesee County. Is especially abundant in 
late Septentber and early October, when large numbers are 
present intermingled with White-throats, and Song Sparrows. 

86. Passerella ihaca—\ox Sparrow. 

Unusually well represented during 1904 and 1905, both 
spring and fall. In 1904 I met with the first birds on March 
27th, and the last April 18th. On the latter date I found a 
flock of some forty birds in the deep woods at the upper end 
of Belle Isle, Detroit river, and heard the species in song dur- 
ing the migrations for the first time. Later in the day I found 
a male in almost full song near my home in Detroit. I saw 
the first fall migrants, October 1st, and they remained in some 
numbers throughout the month in all sections visited, one 
male on November 12th was the last bird noted. During the 
fall the birds were heard singing on several occasions. In 
1905 the first birds were observed on March 25th, almost forty, 
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several in song. Last seen on April 8th. Fairly common the 
present fall from October Ist. 


87. Pipilo erythrophthalmus.—Towhee. 


Jas. R. Purdy writes me that he observed a female near Ply- 
mouth, January 29, 1905, which is the first winter record for 
the county that I am aware of. However, on November 24th, 
1904, I saw a male in a secluded sheltered nook near Atlas, 
Genesee Co., that I believed intended wintering, but could not 
follow the matter up. 

88. Cardinalis cardinalis —Cardinal. 

On September 25, 1904, Mr. Taverner and IT met with a 
male, female, and at least two immatures in a tangled thicket 
in Clay Tp., southern St. Clair Co. The immature bird se- 
cured clearly indicated that the species had bred in the near vi- 
cinity. On November 20, 1904, we found a male near Trenton, 
Wayne Co. On May 6, 1905, we heard a male singing on the 
outskirts of the village of Flat Rock, Wayne Co., in the under- 
brush bordering the Huron river. Early the ney{ morning we 
were fortunate enough to find him, and later in the day we saw 
another several miles down the river. Taverner and I found 
the species well represented on Point Pelee, Ontario, on the 
May, September, and late October visits. 

98. Stelgidopteryx serripennis——Rough-winged Swallow. 

Observed on May 7, 1905, in some numbers on a trip down 
the Huron river between Flat Rock and Trenton, Wayne Co. 
Without doubt careful search will reveal this species in certain 
localities and in more numbers than is now known. 


109. Protonotaria citrea—Prothonotary Warbler. 

I carelessly neglected to include a prior record of this species 
in my former data. A. B. Covert, and N. A. Wood, of Ann Ar- 
bor, found a pair breeding in a dense swamp in Lyons Tp., 
Oakland Co., securing the parents and eggs( which are now 
in the Unive.:ity of Michigan Museum. (Bull. Mich. Ornith, 
Club, 19038, p. 50.) 

165. Helminthophila celata—Orange-crowned Warbler. 

On September 25, 1904, Mr. Taverner and T were working 
through a small woodland in Clay Tp., St. Clair Co., where 
Taverner secured a bird of this species in a somewhat obscure 
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plumage. I believe that no prior specinjen has been taken. 
here. 

114. Dendroica tigrina—Cape May Warbler. 

I secured a fine adult male May 7, 1905, on the banks of the 
Huron river just over the Monroe county line, the river «li- 
viding Monroe from Wayne county. 

“130. Seiurus neveboracensis.—Water-Thrush. . 

I have no authentic data for this species here except as a mi- 
grant. I am fully aware of several records extant of the breed- 
ing of the species here, but in the case of several of these 
records that I have examined the birds proved, as I anticipated, » 
to be S. motacilla, which is the common Water-Thrush here. 
The two species are generally not separated by local observers. 

136. Wilsonia pusilla—Wilson’s Warbler. 

P. A. Taverner secured a mnle in Greenfield Tp., Wayne 
Co., on May 20, 1905, the first that has actually been taken 
here. It should, however, occur during the migrations in some 
numbers, as we found it common at Pt. Pelee, Ont., during 
September. 

145. Cistothorns stellaris—Short-billed Marsh Wren. 

To my record in Auk, 1905, p. 88, I can add no new data 
for this section despite careful search in a number of favorable 
localities by Mr. Taverner, and myself. 

149. Beolophus bicolor—Tufted Titmouse. 

I have long been under the impression that an occasional 
pair remained here to breed, but was not able to verify this. 
It is found here only in certain sections, as Belle Isle, where 
it is more abundant than in any other locality known to me. 
I firmly believe that the species breeds in limited numbers on 
the island, although I personally have not observed the birds 
there later than the middle of May. On June 24, 1905, Mr. 
Taverner heard one whistling in a woods just north of Detroit, 
and on August 6th we heard the bird in the same place. After 
considerable work Taverner secured it. Another was seen 
August 27th. This pair, without doubt, bred in this locality. 
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SOME BREEDING RECORDS FROM EAST POINT, 
GEORGIA. 


BY WILLIAM J. MILLS. 


The notes upon which the following records are based were 
made during the year 1903. So little has been published re- 
garding the time of the breeding, except in a general way, 
that specific records of this sort are welcome. They, like Mr. 
Smith’s migration records, come from a locality farther south 
than regions usually included in general statements of the 
times of breeding, and therefore become doubly interesting.—- 
EpI1tor. 

Mimus polyglot4os—Mockingbird. April 24, found build- 
ing a nest, which was later deserted. 

Beolophus bicolor—Tufted Titmouse. April 26, nest con- 
taining seven fresh eggs, in the hollow trunk of an apple tree; 
entrance four feet from the ground, nest two feet down the 
hollow. 

Colaptes awratus.—Flicker. April 26, nest containing six 
fresh eggs, in a hollow apple tree. 

Megascops asio.—Screech Owl. April 26, nest containing 
three young, one-third grown, in an old oak top. Female in 
the gray phase. 

Parus carolinensis—Carolina Chickadee. May 3, nest 
containing six young, about ready to leave the nest. May 7, 
this brood is gone. There is a note of another brood of four 
successfully reared, with no date given. 

Spizella socialis—Chipping Sparrow. April 30, nest in 
the process of building in a cedar bush. First egg, May 2. A 
violent wind on the 3d tipped the nest over, and the birds de- 
serted. August 9, a brood of four young, apparently about 
a week old. 

Toxostoma rufum—Prown Thrasher. Nest containing an 
egg. A week later this nest contained a mass of broken egg 
shells. May 17, nest containing four eggs, low down in 
thicket, on a pole, well concealed by a rank growth of thorns. 
’ briars, etc. May 24, still there. May 31, eggs gone. 
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Dendrgica discolor.—Prairie Warbler. May 3, nest in build. 
ing in a pine sapling, four and a half feet from-the ground. 
First egg, May 10; later deserted. May 9, another nest three 
feet from the ground in a wild plum tree, with four fresh eggs. 
May 10, another nest in a briar patch; destroyed by a dog. 

Hylocichla mustelina——Wood Thrush. May 7%, two nests 
containing four eggs each, well incubated. The young lei¢ 
the nests in safety. 

Spizella pusilla—Field Sparrow. May 4, nest containing 
four fresh eggs. May 5, nest in an orchard; it was soon de- 
serted. May 17, a nest within ten feet of the deserted one, 
containing four eggs in all. Of the nine remaining one was 
not systematically studied, and the other eight were sooner or 
later overtaken by disaster. Only one bird out of nine nests 
(36 eggs) lived long enough to fly. 

Galeoscoptes carolinensis——Catbird. May 7, nest in build- 
ing. First egg May 17; four eggs May 24; eggs gone May 31. 

Peucea estivalis bachmanni.—Bachmann’s Sparrow. May 
9, nest containing four young two days old. May 10, young 
dead in the nest. This nest was in an old field partly grown 
up with pines, wild cherry, sumac, and briars. Nest partly 
embedded in the ground, composed of grasses arched over: 
entrance from the west. 

Icteria virens—Yellow-breasted Chat. May 13, nest with 
one egg. The fourth egg was laid on the 16th. 

Piranga rubra—Summer Tanager. May 21, nest in build- 
ing on a horizontal branch of a white oak tree, eighteen feet 
from the ground. Four eggs, slightly incubated on the 31st. 

Vireo flavifrons.—Yellow-throated Vireo. May 24, nest 
forty feet up in an oak tree at the door of my workshop. 
Young left in safety. 

Cyanospisa cyanea.—Indigo Bunting. May 24, nest witli 
four eggs, two feet up in a small oak shrub. The young left 
in safety. 

Myiarchus crinitus——Crested Flycatcher. June 11, nest 
with five young and an egg, in the hollow trunk of an apple 
tree in Glander’s swamp. 

Coccysus americanus.—Yellow-billed Cuckoo. July 26, nest 
nine feet up in an oak, contained two badly incubated eggs. 
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A PRELIMINARY LIST OF THE BIRDS OF SUMMIT, 
NEW JERSEY. 


BY H. H. HANN 


Summit is just within the hilly portion of New Jersey and 
lies in the Alleghanian zone but is slightly lapped by the Car- 
olinian zone as well. This list is made up from the notes of 
the Messrs H. F. Merriam, J. C. Callender and myself and were 
taken principally in three places i. e. the Great Swamp, along 
the Passaic river extending from Gillette to Hanover and Mur- 
ray Hill. Ina few instances we have taken the notes of friends 
and in such cases our authority will be quoted. I have ar- 
ranged the list in four divisions keeping each division in A. O. 
U. check list order; i.e. Residents, Winter Visitors, Migrants 
and Summer Visitors and the combination of the Residents 
and Summer visitors gives us the breeders. 


Residents. 


Colinus virginianus.—Bob-white. Rare, except where the Chat- 
ham Game Club have stocked them. 

_ Bonasa umbellus.—Ruffed Grouse. Common but decreasing in 
numbers. 

Strix pratincola—American Barn Owl. Rare. Mr. Dickinson has 
two which he raised. He found the nest by the river below Chat- 
ham. 

Asio wilsonianus.—American Long-eared Owl. Uncommon. Only 
one nest found by us. 

Syrnium varium.—Barred Owl. Uncommon. We found one oc: 
cupying a nest, from which we took a set of Red-shouldered Hawk’s 
eggs the spring before. 

Megascops asio.—Screech Owl. Common. 

Bubo virginianus.—Great Horned Owl. Rare. Occasionally 
one is found down the Passaic near Hanover. Mr. D. B. Dickinson 
had one brought to him from Hanover to mount that contained an 
egg. 

Dryoba:es villosus—Hairy Woodpecker. Uncommon greater 
part cf veer except during winter, when common. 

Dryobates pubescers medianus.—Downy Woodpecker. Common. 
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Melanerpes erythrocephalus.—Red-headed Whodpecker. Uncom- 
mon. Only found in two places,—the Great Swamp and down the 
river near Hapover. 


Cyanocitta cristata.—Blue Jay. Abundant, 

Corvus brachyrhynchos.—American Crow. Abundant. 

Astragalinus tristis—American Goldfinch. Abundant. 

Passer domesticus.—English Sparrow. Abundant. 

Melospiza cinerea melodia.—Song Sparrow. Abundant except 
during the coldest part of the winter, but can always be found. 

Cardinalis cardinalis—Cardinal. Rare. 

Ampelis cedrorum.—Cedar Waxwing. Common, but more so 
during the summer. 

Sitta carolinensis.—White-breasted Nuthatch. Common except 
during the breeding season, when it is very hard to find, as it 
keeps so quiet. 

Bzeolophus bicolor.—Tufted Titmouse. Common. 

Parus atricapillus—Chickadee. Common. 


Winter Visitors. 


Larus argentatus.—Herring Gull. Uncommon in the spring down 
the Passaic near Chatham. One seen last winter flying over the 
Great Swamp. 


Asio accipitrinus.—Short-eared Owl. Rare. 

Cryptoglaux acadica—Saw-whet Owl. Rare. : 

Otocoris aplestris—Horned Lark. Very rare. Only one ever 
found. Shot last winter in Great Swamp near Myersville. 

Carpodacus purpureus.—Purple Finch. Common during migra- 
tions, and a few stay all winter. 

Loxia curvirostra minor.—American Crossbill. Some winters 
common and others not seen at all. 

Loxia leucoptera.—White-winged Crossbill. Very rare. 

Acanthis linaria.—Redpoll. Common some winters and ofter not 
seen during others. 

Passerina nivalis—Snowflake. Very rare. Last winter we had 
them with us for ten days and they were common, but this is the 
only time we have seen them. 

Spizella monticola.—Tree Sparrow. Common. 

Junco hyemalis.—Slate-colcred Junco. Abundant. 

Lanius borealis—Northern Shrike. Rare. 

Olbiorchilus hiemalis—Winter Wren. Common during migra- 
tions and a few stay all winter. 

Certhia familiaris americana.—Brown Creeper. Common mi- 
grant. A few stay all winter. Mr. Callender saw a pair of old 
birds with five young fully able to fly, July 23, 1905. 

Regulus satrapa.—Golden-crowned Kinglet. Common, but more 
so during migrations. 
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Migrants. ; 
Colymbus holbcellii—Holboell’s Grebe. Rare. Several seen and 


a few shot down the Passaic. 


Podilymbus podiceps.—Pied-billed Grebe. Uncommon. 

Anas boschas.—Mallard. Uncommon. 

Anas obscura.—Black Duck. Common. 

Nettion carolinensis.—Green-winged Teal. Uncommon. 
Querquedula discors.—Blue-winged Teal. Uncommon. 

Dafila acuta—Pintail. Uncommon. 

Branta canadensis.—Canada Goose. Common. 

Ardea herodias.—Great Blue Heron. Common. 

Gallingo delicata.—Wilson Snipe. Common. 

Buteo borealis.—Red-tailed Hawk. Common. Occasionally one 


is seen during the winter. 


Pandion haliztus carolinensis—American Osprey. Uncommon 


down the Passaic. 


Sphyrapicus varius.—Yeflowbellied Sapsucker.—Uncommon. 
Chordeiles virginianus.—Nighthawk. Common. 

Nuttaliornis borealis.—Olive-sided Flycatcher. Rare. 

Euphagus carolinus.—Rusty Blackbird. Common. 

Spinus pinus.—Pine Siskin. Common. 

.Pooczetes gramineus.—Vesper Sparrow. Common.. 

Passerculus sandwichensis savanna.—Savanna Sparrow. Un- 


common. 


Zonotrichia leucophrys.—_-Whitecrowned Sparrow. Rare. 
Zonotrichia albicollis—Whitethroated Sparrow. Common. 
Passerella iliaca—Fox Sparrow. Common. © 

Iridoprocne bicolor.—Tree Swallow. Common. 

Vireo solitarius—Blue-headed Vireo. Common. 

Compsothlypis americana.—Parula Warbler. Common. 
Dendroica czerulescens.—Black-throated Blue Warbler. Common. 
Dendroica coronata.—Myrtle Warbler. Common. 

Dendroica maculosa.—Magnolia Warbler. Common. 

Dendroica striata.—Black-poll Warbler. Common. 

Dendroica blackburniz—Blackburnian Warbler. Uncommon in 


comparison with the other warblers. 


Dendroica virens.—Black-throated Green Warbler. Uncommon. 
Dendroica palmarum  hypochrysea.—Yellow Palm Warbler. 


Abundant. 


Seiurus noveboracensis.—Water-Thrush. Uncommon. 

Seiurus motacilla.—Louisiana Water-Thrush. Rare. 

Wilsonia pusilla—Wilson Warbler. Common. 

Sitta canadensis.—Red-breasted Nuthatch. Rare. 

Regulus calendula.—Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Common. 
Hylocichla ustulata swainsonii—Olivebacked Thrush. Rather 


uncommon. 








Hylocichta guttata pallasii—Hermit Thrush. Common. 
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Summer Visitors. 


Aix sponsa.—Wood Duck. Rare in the breeding season, when a 
pair are usually found in the vicinity of Hanover. Common dur- 
ing migrations. 


Botaurus lentiginosus.—American Bittern. Common, but nests 
are very rare. 

Butorides. virescens.—Green Heron. Common. Found nesting 
in small coelcnies of from two to eight cr ten pairs. 

Nycticorax nycticorax nzevius.—Black-crowned Night Heron. 
Rare. A few still breed near Hanover, where there was a large 
colony at one time. 

Rallus elegans.—King Rail. Rare. A Mr. Littlejohn found a 
nest down the river in 1895. 

Rallus virginianus.—Virginia Rail. Rare. Mr. Littlejohn also 
found this breeding in the spring of 1895 down the Passaic river. 

Philohela minor.—American Woodcock. Common during migra- 
tions. A few breed here. 

Actitis macularia.—Spotted Sandpiper. Common during migra- 
tions. A few breed here. 

Zenaidura macroura.—Mourning Dove. Uncommon. Were com- 
mon eight cr ten years ago. 

Circus hudsonius.—Marsh Hawk. Common. 

Accipter velox.—Sharp-shinned Hawk. Rare. 

Buteo lineatus.—Red-shouldered Hawk. Common. 

Buteo platypterus.—Broad-winged Hawk. Rare. 

Falco sparverius.—American Sparrow Hawk. Common. 

Coccyzus americanus.—Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Common. 

Coccyzus erythrephthalmus.—Black-billed Cuckoo. Common. 

Ceryle alcyon.—Belted Kingfisher—Common. 

Colaptes auratus luteus.—Northern Flicker. Common. 

Antrostomus vociferus.—Whippoorwill. Bred some years ago. 
but not lately. Ccmmon migrant. - 

Cheetura pelagica.—Chimney Swift. Abundant. 

Trochilus colubris.—Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Uncommon. 

Tyrannus tyrannus.—Kingbird. Common. 

Myiarchus crinitus.—Crested Flycatcher. Common. 

Sayornis phoebe.—Pheebe. Common. 

Contopus virens.—Wood Pewee. Common. 

Empidonax traillii alnorum.—Alder Flycatcher. Mr. L. F. Miller 
says it is common in Great Swamp, near Myersville. 

Empidonax minimus.—Least Flycatcher. Common. 

Sturnus vulgaris.—Starling. Rare down river. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus.—Bobolink. Common. 

Molothrus ater.—Cowbird. Commecn. 

Agelaius phoeniceus.—Red-winged Blackbird. Common. 

Sturnella magna.—Meadowlark. Common. 
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Icterus spurius.—Orchard Oriole. Uncommon. 

icterus galbula.—Baltimore Oriole. Common. 

Quiscalus quiscula.—Purple Grackle. Common. 

Coturniculus savannarum  passerinus.—Grasshopper Sparrow. 
Rare.. 

Spizella socialis—Chipping Sparrow. Abundant. 

Spizella pusilla——Field Sparrow. Common. 

Melospiza georgiana.—Swamp Sparrow. Common locally. 

Pipilo erythropthalmus.—Towhee. Common. 

Zamelodia ltudoviciana.—Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Common . 

Cyanospiza cyanea.—Indigo Bunting. Common. 

Pianga erythromelas.—Scarlet Tanager. Common. 

Progne subis.—Purple Martin. Very rare breeder. Common 
migrant. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons.—Cliff Swallow. Were two small colonies 
eleven years ago. Common migrant. 

Hirundo erythrogastra.—Barn Swallow. Common. 

Riparia riparia—Bank Swallow. Uncommon breeder. Common 
migrant. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis.—Rough-winged Swallow. Common 
migrant. Only one known case of their breeding here. 

Vireo olivaceus.—Red-eyed Vireo. Common. 

Vireo gilvus—Warbling Vireo. Rare. Only one nest. 

Vireo flavifrons.—Yellow-throated Vireo. Uncommon. 

Vireo noveboracensis.—White-eyed Vireo. Common. 

Mniotilta varia——Black and White Warbler. Common. 

Helmitheros vermivorus.—Worm-eating Warbler. Very rare. We 
have found only one nest. 

Helmithophila pinus.—Blue-winged Warbler. Common. 

Dendroica zstiva.—Yellow Warbler. Common. 

Dendroica pensylvanica.—Chestnut-sided Warbler. Common. 

Seiurus aurocapillus.—Oven-bird. Abundant. 

Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla—Northern Yellow-throat. Com- 
mon. 

Iicteria virens—Yellow-breasted Chat. Common. 

Setophaga ruticilla—American Redstart. Common migrant. A 
few stay to breed. 


Galeoscoptes carolinensis.—Catbird. Abundant. 

Toxcstoma rufus.—Brown Thrasher. Commecn. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus.—Carclina Wren. Very rare. 

Trogicdytes aédon.—Hcuse Wren. Common. 

Cistothorus stellaris—Short-billed Marsh Wren. Uncommon 
Found in Great Swamp and down the river below Chatham. 

Tematodytes palustris.—Long-billed Marsh Wren. Common lo- 
cally. 

Hylecichla mustelina.—Wocd-Thrush. Abundant. 

Hyocichia fuscescens.—Wilson Thrush. Ccmmon. 
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Merula migratoria.—Robin. Abundant. 
Sialia sialis——Bluebird. Abundant. 


We have several species that we expect to be able to add to 
this list but at present do not feel that we have enough data. 

Our list as above gives us 20 Residents ; 15 Winter Visitors ; 
42 Migrants and 72 Summer Visitors giving us 92 breeding 
species and 149 species all told. 


















TAVERNER—ON ORNITHOLOGY A SCIENCE. 


ORNITHOLOGY A SCIENCE. 


P. A. TAVERNER. 


A short time ago I had the question put to me by an Orni- 
thologist—‘‘What is the use?” “What is it all for?” and the 
utatenyent was advanced that Ornithology is not a science but 
merely an amusement. This is not the only time this query 
has reached me. I have met it many times before in various 
forms, and perhaps a few thoughts that it has raised may be 
of value to others faced with the same problem. 

Of course economic ornithology has a practical purposc. 
and affects our welfare directly. The food of birds has a di- 
rect influence upon our pockets, and is a practical: study. Pure 
science, however, is in no sense practical. As soon as its dis- 
coveries become practically applied it ceases to be science in 
the strict use of the term. Franklin’s experiment with the 
kite was scientific, in as much as he proved the identity of 
lightning, and electricity. The making and applying of light- 
ning rods is not scientific but electro-mechanical, though 
founded upon scientific principals. Science then is the study 
of the laws of nature, not the practical application of them. 

Man is an inquiring being. The lower animals also are in- 
quisitive, but with this difference—they ask, “What is it?” 
“Ts it good to eat or not?” “Harmful or friendly?” This an- 
swered they are satisfied. Man, on the other hand, no sooner 
settles these questions than he immediately asks, “Why or 
how is it?” And this is the riddle of the Sphinx, that all the 
world is trying to answer. What are we? Where did we 
come from and whither are we going? The Church-man 
points to the Scriptures for an answer, and that for ages sut- 
ficed. This gives a vague starting point and an equally vague 
objection, but with no details between; and it is these inter- 
mediate details that science is attempting to fill in. Nor can 
it be held to be disrespectful or antagonistic to religion or the 
Deity to suppose that in going from one point to another we 
must pass through intermediate space, and to speculate there- 
upon. This speculation is the domain of science and the 
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“Riddle of Existence’”—the point on every side. The astron 
omer heaves his glass across the heavens. The microscopist 
cross-sections and slices, the chemist distils, and condenses ; 
the geologist digs and maps, and the biologist classifies and 
notes. They are all working on the one problem in their var- 
ious branches—“How and why is the Creation?” This is 
science and fundamentally there is but one science, though 
there are many branches that merge into each other in gradu- 
ally fading lines. One of these lines is Biology, treating of 
life in general, which has a branch of Zoology which is again 
divided up into many others, birds or Ornithology forming one 
of them. 

Pure science is speculation, but correct results cannot be ar- 
rived at without a close study of facts, and a collection of 
data. Speculation, to be scientific, must be founded upon fact 
or else chaos reigns and we are farther away from our goal 
than ever. Here we are collecting records, data, and noting 
habits and mapping out distributions. Should we go no far- 
ther than this we have an array of facts interesting in a way 
because of their peculiarities, but of no more value than a 
collection of postage stamps or tin tags. When, however, we 
compare these with each other, classify them and deduce laws 
from them, their true value shows itself. 

The mass of such material requisite for even a superficial 
understanding of the laws and conditions governing bird life 
is, however, too enormous to be covered by any one man; 
neither are all men fitted for all the branches of this work. 
The great mass of data gathering must fall upon the lower 
rank and file, leaving the greater intellects free of the drudg- 
ery. And so we study Ornithology, that is we note and study 
birds in the field and closet—their habits, their structure and 
the conditions favorable or adverse, and every fact we gather 
and carefully file away where greater men can find them. It 
is interesting of itself and who knows what use may be made 
of the most insignificant fact thus gathered. Ornithology 
thus followed is a branch of the science ; and the hope and aim 
of our work is that some day it may fill a little gap in our 
knowledge, and help us in an infinitesmal way to reconstruct 
the scenes of the past or formulate the prophecy of the future. 


‘ 
























TAVERNER—ON PRuIorITY. 


PRIORITY. 
BY P. A. TAVERNER. 


We live in hopes, in fact we have lived in hopes for these 
many years past, that, some day all the precedents will have 
been exhausted and we will have achieved that millenium when 
our nomenclature will be stable, when we can write a Latin 
name with some reasonable hope that the student who delves 
not in archeological terminology will be able to understand 
what species we are speaking about. 

Theoretically, the supply of precedents cannot be inexhaus- 
tible ; we therefore hail each, and every change with the com- 
forting thought: “One name nearer the end.” 

There comes a time, however, when patience ceases to be a 
virtue. When we see old idols, the friends of our childhood, 
ruthlessly dashed to the ground—when old Corvus america- 
nus is relegated to the dust heap of synonomy after years of 
fond association, when Bubo is threatened with like extinc- 
tion——then we wonder what this sacred thing Priority is. 
Whether nomenclature is really a “Means to an end” as Prin- 
ciple I say, or whether it exists for the glory of dead, long- 
forgotten ornithologists—often of questionable attainments— 
who, by a streak of luck, happened to tack the first name upon 
a bird of which he, perhaps, saw merely a fragment, and knew 
as little of its place in the living world as we do of mushrooms 
on Mars. 

The scientific nomenclature exists avowedly for stability 
alone. Let him who doubts this peruse the lists of synonomy 
that adorn our manuals. It is amusing then to turn to the 
vernacular names which have no scientific standing, and are 
subject to every whim of the passing speaker and scribbler. 
It seems like a travesty upon our system of taxonomy that 
the vulgar names that are discarded by mature scientists as 
too evanesent for recognition have proved stable-in so high a 
degree, while the stem of Latin and Greek derivatives chosen 
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for that same quality of stability have fluctuated like the tides 
without their regularity. They have been bandied about by the 
breath of every dusty book worm that has happened upon an 
author who happened to have put a.name in the first chapter 
instead of the second of his miss-gotten book. Technicality 
after technicality has been made use of, often directly against 
the evident wishes of the original author, and to-day one hes- 
itates to use a name for fear that before the paper pasées 
through the printer’s hands it will be antiquated in its phrase. | 
ology. > 

In conclusion let us ask, Has not the law of Priority been 
reduced to a fetish? and is a name really applied to a species 
for convenience in handling or to the end that a man’s name 
may go down to posterity attached in an abbreviated form to 
an already too long bi- or trinomial? In brief, is the scientist 
made for the name or the name for the scientist? Which 
wags, the tail or the dog? 





THREE HITHERTO UNKNOWN PELICAN RECORDS 
FOR OHIO. 


While in Port Clinton, Ohio, in July, 1903, I found out that 
a jeweler by the name of Dewit had shot a Pelican the preced- 
ing fall on Lake Erie. The specimen was taken along to New 
York City by a friend of his and mounted in that city. 

About twenty years ago a Pelican was shot 1%4 miles south 
of Tiffin on Sandusky River and stood mounted for years 
in a local cigar store. In November, 1901, another Pelican 
was shot by some local hunters in the Bloomville marshes in 
Seneca Co. I do not know what became of the specimen. 
They were all Pelicanus erythrorhynchos. 





AN ADDITION TO THE BIRDS OF MIDDLE SOUTH- 
ERN OHIO. 


The fact that Dr. Jones and Rev. Dawson found the Black 
Terns along the Ohio River in August, 1902, and also 
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that a bird answering this description was shot in the fall of 
1904 near Waverly, O., and so reported to me by Attorney J. 
A. Douglass, a careful observer of birds in that region, make 
it advisable to add this bird to my list of Birds of Middle 
Southern Ohio at least ex hypothesi. 

nf W. F. HeNNINGER. 





SPECIAL INVESTIGATION FOR 1906. 


Believing that the time has come when we can venture upon 
a line of investigation not hitherto attempted seriously, your 
President announces that for the coming year, and longer if 
necessary to accomplish the ends sought, our line of special 
investigation will be the breeding habits of some of our birds. 
This announcement is made at this time and in this general 
way in preparation for a fuller announcement later, and in 
preparation for the work of the coming year which we may 
not have definitely planned yet. It is hoped that every reader 
of this notice will definitely plan to give as much time as pos- 
sible to the study of all phases of the breading of our birds, 
or as many phases as he or she may be able to, in the coming 
vear. Schedules will be mailed to all who are willing to do 
even a little toward making a final report upon this work valu- 
able. With everybody contributing a little a great work will 
be done. If vou do not receive one of these schedules before 
the middle of January, 1906, let the lack be known. For a hint 
concerning what information is desired consult Bulletin No. 51, 
page 61. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A complete index for the current volume will be mailed with 
the March number for 1906, together with an “Errata”. It has 
not been possible to prepare the copy for the Index to accompany 
the present number. 


As a slight departure from census taking, the editor suggestz 
that a “Winter List” of the birds be kept for the months of De- 
cember, January, and February, up to February 20, and such 
lists, accompanied with a statement of the numbers of individuals 
of each species seen, be sent to the editor immediately after the 
20th, so that they may appear in the March number. Such lists 
should prove interesting and valuable for comparison of localitie:, 
particularly if the average depth of snow, and the percentage of 
time during which the ground is covered accompanies the list. 


We are pleased to be able to announce that Mr. Frank M. Chap- 
man’s book upon the Warblers is progressing satisfactorily, and 
that ere long we shall be. able to make it our constant compan- 
ion. It will surely greatly simplify the study of this difficult group 
of birds. 


In the West two bird books of great importance are in prepara 
tion. The more pretenticus one is a two volume popular scien- 
tific book upon the Birds of Washington, by Rev. William Leon 
Dawson, now of Seattle. This book will follow the lines of the 
author‘s Ohio book, but will surpass even that excellent work in 
every way. Advance copies of photographs from life indicate that 
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this work will be profusely illustrated with photographs of the 
highest rank. 

The other work is being prepared by Rev. P. B. Peabody, now of 
Newcastle, Wyoming, upon the nesting of our birds. This book 
promises to greatly advance our knowledge of the birds along 
these lines, where the author is well known to be especially 
strong. 





ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 


The following persons are proposed for active membership: 
Mr. L. N. Goodenough, Girdly, Pa.; Rev. P. B. Peabody, Newcastle, 
Wyo. 

Emlen Wood, Devon, Chester Ccunty, Pa., is proposed for Asso- 
ciate membership. 





GENERAL NOTES. 
EXTRACTS FROM MY NOTE BOOK—1905. 


February 28—Made a survey on Private Caims 120 and 570, Grosse 
Pointe Townships. Day Cloudy with a very strong northwest wind 
and temperature 32°. Little snow in center of fields, but four feet 
deep near fences. An immense flock of Snowflakes in sight all day; 
was steadily increased by new arrivals. These came across Lake 
St. Clair, flying directly into the wind, and not more than five feet 
above the ice. There was plenty of room for them to pass between 
the trees along the shcre, but none were seen to do so. They rose 
above the tree tops and settled to about the former level on the 
other side, but did not pause until they joined the large flock two 
miles inland. American Pipits were also unusually numerous, but 
not in evidence until you walked among them. The first and largest 
flocks consisted of about fifty individuals. They disliked the strong 
wied and it was amusing to watch them creep along the sides of 
furrows and other sheltered places. A rather deep wagon rut was 
lined with them. A single bird and several bunches of 4 to 8 were 
flushed later. 

March 26—Day cloudy with light sprinkling of rain at times. 
Temperature 46° at 9 p. m. Went out to large woods on P. C. 317, 
Dearborn Township. Saw a pair of Hermit Thrushes. One of the 
eight Towhees noted was a female. 

April 2—Day windy and clear. Average temperature 40°. 
Tramped over a portion of Monguagon and Brownstown Town- 
ships: Large flock of Purple Finches in small open woods. None 
seen elsewhere. 

April 16—While searching the bushlands to-day for woodcock 
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nests I found two of the robin containing four eggs each. Rather 
early considering the backward season. Snow fell so thick at 
times that nothing could be seen at fifty yards. Average tempera- 
ture 34°. 

April 30—Went out for warblers to-day and secured seven species, 
those a trifle early being Black and White, Chestnut-sided and 
Tennessee. 

May 2—First Nighthawk to-day. 

May 4—My brother found a Prairie Horned Lark’s nest (in the 
city of Wyandotte) to-day containing five eggs. An unusually large 
set, three or fcur being the common number. 

June 21—Saw a female Lesser Scaup Duck to-day and yesterday 
in the marsh bordering the Detroit River in River Rouge Village 
Was very tame. Never before observed by me in summer. 

July 3—Towards evening to-day I saw a bird in the.chestnut tree 
in front of the house which, from general size and shape, I took 
to be a Yellow-throated Vireo. Some peculiarity of motion soon 
riveted my attention; then I saw the white eye-ring and dashed 
into the house for the field glass. In the meantime the bird had 
very kindly come down into the lower branches. Yes, it was a fe- 
male Connecticut Warbler. Now I am wondering whether she was 
a late spring or early fall migrant—probably the latter. During 
the regular migration I saw my first specimen, a female, on May 
9, and last, a male, cn May 21—the rule reversed. 

J. CLAIRE WOOD. 

Wayne County, Michigan. 


BIRD MIGRATION AT KIRKWOOD, GEORGIA. 
BY BOBERT WINDSOR SMITH. 


The following records, made during the month of April, 1900. 
within a radius of three miles from Kirkwood station, DeKalb 
county, are worthy cf permanent preservation. The dates given 
are those upon which the species enumerated under them were 
first seen. These records, which represent a great amoun® o: 
careful and persistent work on the part of Mr. Smith, furnish a> 
excellent basis for comparison with regions farther to the north.— 
[Editor.] 

April 1, 6 a. m., temperature 32°. Thin coating of ice in the 
horse trough. Peach and plum blooms well out. Pears just show- 
ing the white in the bud. Forest trees showing green in the buds. 

April 3, 72°. Wocd Pewee. 

April 4, 56°. Myrtle Warbler. 

April 10, 60°. Yellow Warbler, Black and White Warbler, Syca- 


more Warbler, Kentucky Warbler, Hooded Warbler, Indigo Bunt- 
ing, Summer Tanager, Red-eyed Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, Louis- 


iana Water-Thrush, Maryland Yellow-throat, Wood Thrush. 
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April 12, 44°. Kingbird. 

April 13, 34°. Light frost. 

April 15, 68°. Chimney Swift. 

April 17, 64°. Crested Flycatcher, Cliff Swallow, Robins an.j 
Meadowlarks disappeared. 

April 18, 62°. Parula Warbler, Catbird. 

April 19, 60°. Whippoorwill (female), Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 

April 20, 70°. Magnolia Warbler, American Redstart, Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker. 

April 21, 74°. Blue Grosbeak, Scarlet Tanager, Yellow-throate.l 
Vireo, Myrtle Warbler, Cape May Warbler, Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
(the only bird seen this season). 

April 22, 64° Orchard Oriole, Nighthawk. 

April 24, 68°. Black-poll Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Ros-- 
breasted Grosbeak (rare and irregular). 

April 28, 82°. Palm Warbler, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Bachmann’s 
Sparrow. 

April 30, 76°. Chuck-will’s widow (rare). 


BIRD CASUALITIES. 
BY P. A. TAVERNER. 


The broken leg described in the October Auk (A Broken Pigeon's 
Leg that Healed Itself. Page 412) suggests a Tennessee Warbler 
that was taken here this fall by B. H. Swales. The bird in question. 
when shot, had a fragment of a small twig projecting from its 
forehead. On dissection it was found that the end of the twig 
was-imbedded in a cavity in the skull between the eyes and just 
beyond the base of the bill. The bird appeared to be healthy, and 
there was no inflammation in the injured parts. The twig was firm- 
ly held in the position where it had been driven, and projected 
from the skull nearly an eighth of an inch. 

I recall another bird, this time a Ruffed Grouse, taken by myself 
in Muskoka, Ontario, in the fall of 1896. This was a very similar 
case, but the twig had penetrated between the femur and the body, 
and was between two and three inches long. Almost half its 
length projected into the body and it was covered with a waxy de- 
posit that smoothed all its unevenness and so permitted free play 
of the thigh along it. There was no inflammation, and the bird 
seemed to be in good health at the time it was killed, but its worn 
plumage bespoke hard times but shortly passed. The exposed 
part of the twig was worn smooth and polished by friction with 
surrounding objects. 

In both these cases the twigs pointed forward, and it is evident, 
that the injuries were sustained by flying into branches of trees. 
Both birds were birds of the year. 
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An unusual number of cripples were found this year among the 
waders, a large percentage of which had broken legs more or less 
healed. None, however, had splints or bandages other than could 
be accounted for by the usual cementing powers of blood. 

At Pearl Beach, St. Clair county, a Coot met an untimely death 
by flying into a barbed wire fence and getting the strong tendons 
of the wing twisted about a barb. The bird had evidently hung 
and struggled severely until death put an end to its misery. 

Detroit, Mich. 

ah 


: A Fourth Record of the Barn Owl for Seneca Co. 


‘ 


In the January number of the Auk, 1903, Volume XX, page 67, I 
recorded three specimens of this species for Seneca County. To 
these I am now able to add a fourth, a female shot two miles north 
of Tiffin, which I mounted for a farmer. The time of the year, Au- 
gust 12, 1905, makes it appear probable that this species may oc- 
casionally breed here. W. F. HEMINGWAY. 





NOTICES OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


Birds from Mount Kilimanjaro. By Harry C. Oberhclser. From 
the Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, Vol. XXVIII, pages 
823-936. No. 1411. 1905. 

This paper is the result of a study of the collection of Dr. W. L. 
Abbott consisting of 684 specimens which represent 256 species 
and subspecies belonging to 59 families. Several new genera, 
species and subspecies are here described, and each species is ac- 
companied with copious notes. L. J. 


I. Birds from the Islands‘ of Romblon, Sibuyan, and Cresta de 
Gallo. 

II. Further Notes on Birds from Ticao, Cuyo, Culion, Calayan, 
Lubang, and Luzon. 

By Richard McGregor. (Bureau of Government Laboratories). 

These two papers (bound together) bring the excellent work of 
Mr. McGregor among our far eastern islands down to date. Four 
new species are described. Eleven good half-tone plates add to 
the value of the papers. L. J. 


Birds known to Eat the Boll Weevil. By Vernon Bailey. 

This is a repcrt of the Biological Survey, in which it is showr 
that eleven species of birds are known to eat this destructive in- 
sect. It is significantly remarked by the author that the nongame 

, birds, which are protected by the law, are ruthlessly slaughtered, 
in Texas. Let the campaign of education concerning the birds go 
steadily on. L. J. 
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The Rob-white and Other Quails of the United States in their 
Economic Relations. By Sylvester D. Judd. 

This excellent paper upon the life histories of the quails is ac- 
companied by a colored plate of Bob-white, and an engraving of 
Gambel Quail, both by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Dr. Judd makes out 
a clear case for the whole quail group, and clearly shows that 
from every standpoint the birds should be encouraged to in- 
crease. ka 2. 


Special Report on the Decrease of Certain Birds, and its Causes, 
with Suggestions for Bird Protection. By Edward Howe Forebv *h 
Prepared under the direction of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture. 

In this excellent paper Mr. Forebush carefully reviews all the 
possible causes for decrease of birds in Massachusetts, showing 
that man is the most responible, and points out ways and means by 
which the destruction may be checked, if not make an increase 
possible. L. J. 


Birds of the vicinity of the University of Indiana. By W. L. 
McAtee. September, 1905. From the Proceedings of the Indiana 
Academy of Sciences, pages 65 to 202, including half-tones of 32 
nests with eggs. ‘ 

This paper treats of 225 species of birds, which is 70 per cent. 
of all of the birds found in the state of Indiana. When it is known 
that the territory over which these 225 species has been found 
is but ten miles in diameter, with the city of Bloomington as a 
center, it is a remarkably large list, and speaks well for the care- 
ful study given to the bird fauna of this region. Migration tables 
for each species are given, most of them covering several years. 
One can not avoid noting the great disparity between the spring 
and fall reccrds, which seems to be common to most migration 
records. Future work on the migrations should seek to correct 
this disparity. Copious notes upon the breeding of the summer 
birds add materially to the value of the paper. The paper, does 
not pose as one containing only new things, but contains many 
references to former publications. It is much more than a local 
faunal list, and should prove valuable to students of birds every- 
where, but particularly so to those residing in that part of In- 
diana. Le de 

The Horned Larks and their Relation to Agriculture. By W. L. 
MecAtee. Bulletin No. 23, the Biological Survey, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, 37 pages, with two plates and several text cuts. 

This paper brings into prominence the fact that this group of 
birds is wholly beneficial to agriculture. The curious fact is 
brought out that the California form Otccoris alpestris actia, eats 
40.0 per cent. of grain, whereas all of the other forms eat but 12.2 
of grain. But the California birds are not therefore harmful be- 
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cause the individuals are few in number and the greater portion 
of the grain is waste. L. J. 





SPECIAL PAPERS RECEIVED. 


Twenty-fourth Annual Report, Cincinnati Museum Association. 
1904. 

Papers from the Proceedings of the Biological Society of Wash- 
ington. By Harry C. Oberholser. 

Description of a New Vireo. (Vireo bellii medius) from Texas. 

Description of a New Telmatodytes. (T. palustris thryophilus). 

Description of a New Genus and Species of Trochilidz. (Aero- 
nympha prcsantis). 

The North American forms cf Astragalinus psaltria (Say). 

Notes on the generic name Hylophilus. 

Seven new birds from Paraguay. 


The Ruff (Pavoncella pugnax) in Indiana. By Ruthven Deane. 
From the Auk, XXII, October, 1905, pp. 410-411. 

The Postglacial Dispersal of the North American Biota. By C. 
C. Adams. 


Ontario Ornithological Notes. By A. B. Klug. From the Ot 
tawa Naturalist. 
: Notes on the Nomenclature of certain Genera of Birds. By H. 
| C. Oberholser. : 

A New Subspecies of Ground Dove from Mona Island, Porto 
Rico. By J. H. Riley. From Proceedings U. S. Nat. Mus. No. 
1418. 

A Hyper-laken Migration: Route. By P. A. Taverner. From 
Bulletin Mich. Orn. Club. 

Description of a new Sylvietta. By H. C. Oberholser. 

The Mammals and Summer Birds of Western North Carolina. 
By H. C. Oberholser. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
American Ornithology, Vol. V, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
Bird-Lore, Vol. VII, Nos. , 4, 5. 
Boys and Girls, Vol. V, Nos. 1, 2. 
Condor, The, Vol. VII, Nos. 4, 5. 
Journal of the Maine Ornithological Society, Vol. VII, No. 3. 
Maine Sportsman, Vol. XII, Nos. 141 to 147. 
Nature-Study Review, Vol. 1, Nos. 1 to 6. 
Ornithologisches Monatschrift, Vol. XXX, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Monthly Bulletin, Thb, Pennsylvania State Department of Agri- 
culture. Vol. III, Nes. 4, 5. 
Oologist, The, Vol. XII, Nos. 9, 10. 
Warbler, The, Vol. I (Second series), Nos. 3, 4. 
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Wilson Chapter Publications 


Consists of two Series: Old and New 
HH HH He Me 


The Old Series comprise the following issues : 


Ornithologists’ and Oologists’ Semi-Annual, Vols. -I and II, 
two numbers each, Vol. III, one number. (No. 1 of both 
Vols. I. and II are out of print.) 25 cents a number. 

Wilson Quarterly, Vol. IV, two numbers. 25 cents a num- 
ber. 

The Journal, two numbers. 10 cents a number. 


The whole series (available numbers) $1.00. 


The New Series comprise the 
Wilson Bulletins, from No. 1 to 51 inclusive. (Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7%, 8, 24, are out of print.) 


Of the Wilson Bulletins, No. 15, is a study of “The Oberlin 
Grackle Roost,” 18 pages, by Lynps Jones. Price 15 cents. 
No. 30, “Warbler Songs,” 56 pages, by Lynps Jones; in which 
all North American Warblers are discussed, the songs of near- 
ly all described, and a field key to the adult males given. Price 
50 cents. No. 31, “A Monograph of the Flicker,” 82 pages, by 
Frank L. Burns. Price 50 cents. No. 33, “A Summer Re- 
connoissance in the West,” by Lynps Jones and W. L. Daw- 
son, being a study of the birds in fourteen states during a 
Journey of 7000 miles. Price 20 cents. No. 37, “A Sectional 
Bird Census,” by Frank L. Burns. Price 25 cents. 

The other numbers consist of “General Notes.” Price 15 


cents each. The whole available New Series for $5.00. 


Address all communications to 


LYNDS JONES, Oberlin, Ohio: 

















A History of 
North American Land Birds 


BY 
S. F. BAIRD, T. M. BREWER, dud R. RIDGWAY 


With more than 1000 Illustrations, including Colored 
Frontispieces; 64 full-page plates containing 
545 heads of birds, printed in colors, 


and 593 wood engravings. 





HIS important work on American ornithology, giving a larger 
T amount of information than any other work upon the subject, 

has hitherto been published without any illustrations in col- 
ors at $24. It is now issued in volumes which are much handier in 
size, and at a price which is extremely low, taking into considera- 
tion its wealth of illustration (including many in colors) and im- 
mense amount of information. 

An especially important feature of the work, one which greatly 
illuminates the subject, is the portion written by Dr. Brewer, con- 
taining the most graphic and accurate accounts of the habits of the 
birds which have been penned since Audubon. 

Other valuable features are the statements given of the exact 
rank of each bird, the analytical and synoptical tables simplifying 
identification, accounts of the geographical distribution in America 
and other parts of the world, descriptions of varieties not in other 
works, etc. 


3 Volumes. Large Octavo. Over 1800 pages. Cloth. Gilt Top, 
in Box. Price, $10. Express charges prepaid. Address, The Wil- 
son Bulletin, Oberlin, Ohio. 





IF YOU 


desire to keep in touch with the Ornithology of Ontario you 
should read 


The Ontario 
Natural Science Bulletin 


An Annual devoted to the Fauna and Flora of Ontario. 
Ontario’s Best Ornithologists are its contributors. 
No. 1. Issued April 15, 1905. 

Price 25 cents per copy. 

ORDER AT ONCE, as over 1200 copies are already sold. 


THE BUSINESS MANAGER, “Ont. Nat. Sc. Buill.,” 
Box 668, GUELPH, ONT. 





